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At breakfast the next morning there was, as our 
brethren on the other side of the water would say, 
“a pretty considerable degree of embarrassment, I 
guess,” amongst all parties. Nicholas looked very 
cunning, and swallowing his breakfast in double 
quick time, left the room; the old lady pleading ur- 
gent household business soon followed his example, 
and Mary would gladly have attended her, but the 
politic mother requested that she, for a short time, 
would keep De Roos company ; thus the young cou- 
ple were left alone together. And what passed 
during this interesting interview, it is not for me to 
declare; I shall only say that, at the hour of dinner, 
Mary appeared dressed with more than her accus- 
tomed neatness, and the colour of her cheeks almost 
equalled that of the cornelian beads purchased by 
De Roos, which now, for the first time, publicly en- 
circled an alabaster neck which the far-famed sculptor 
of the Medicean Venus might have been justly proud 
to model. 
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On the evening of this day, as his father had an- 
ticipated, James Gosford arrived, and was immedi- 
ately introduced to his future brother-in-law. James 
was a fine handsome youth, the manly likeness of 
his sister, with a complexion deeply embrowned by 
constant exposure to the sun and open air, but fora 
description of his dress and appearance, I must e’en 
quote the old bard Geoffrey Chaucer, who, in the 
following beautiful lines hath fortunately saved me 
that trouble :— 

** He was clad in cote and hode of grene; 
Ashaft of pecocke arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful! thriftily, 

Well coude he dresse his takel yemanly : 
His armes drooped not with fethers lowe, 
And in his hande he bare a mighty bowe; 


We shal A not-hed had he with a brounde visage, 
sion Of wood-crafe coude he well all the usage 

pies Upon his arm he bare a gay bracer. 

e e ® * * ® 
lieve we ‘ 
raving A Christopher on his brest of silver shene, 
ver con A horne he bare, the baudrick was of grene, 
‘esent 08 A forster was he sothily, as I guess.” 

Prol. to the Cant. Tales. 

mmust BH All the family appeared rejoiced to see the young|Margery almost frantic, and the servants nearly in 
. _ ean, but none were half so delighted as the pretty | the same state. 
—*" waiden, Betty-Chatburn, and from the glances of| the matter ? 


homewards, and late in the evening arrived at the 
Dule upo’ Dun. But itis not in my power to describe 
the scene of wretchedhess and misery that there 
seared the eyeballs of the young companions : to their 
great astonishment they beheld Gosford and dame 


their speaking eyes, the mutual smile when no one] pidly asked; but what was the dreadful reply ? “ Mary 


now and then, our hero rightly concluded that James 
Gosford, like himself, was upon the high road tothe 
land of matrimony. . 

The young men quickly became acquainted ; they 
spoke learnedly upon stable-stand, dog-draw, back- 
bear, bloody-hand, and all the other offences against 
vert and venison, as enumerated in the ancient laws 


boar, as practised in the forests of Germany, so that 


and brothers, and had agreed that on the next morn- 
ing they would see what sport was likely to be ob- 
tained in Pendle-forest. 

Thus, in the pleasing and diversified occupations 
of hunting and wooing, nearly a fortnight passed 
away, during which time De Roos had every day 
fresh reason to felicitate himself upon the choice he 
had made, for every day disclosed some fresh grace 
or beauty in the fascinating Mary which he had not 
before observed ; but at the end of that period he 
bethought himself that it would be highly necessary 
to inform Lord Wyresdale where he at present was 
residing, for if his Lordship should address him at 
GisLourne, the landlord of the Talbot would not 
know how to act respecting the letter or message ; 
accordingly he determined to proceed to Wyresdale- 
hall for the purpose of giving the Baron the neces- 
sary information, and without mentioning to James 
Gosford his reasons for going, invited that young man 
to accompany him. They therefore mounted their 
horses, and, on the afternoon of the same day, arrived 
at Lord Wyresdale’s seat. 
The Baron was at home, and, in a private inter- 
view, received De Roos with the greatest affection ; 
he told him that he had already written to the Car- 
dinal, in France, upon the subject of the de Mow- 
bray claims, and that in a day or two it was his in- 
tention to set out for London, and by his personal 
exertions add to the effect of the written documents 
which he had already forwarded to his Eminence. 
Our hero returned the benevolent Baron a profusion 
of thanks, and, not wishing his companion to become 
acquainted with his real name and expectations, re- 


both to the hospitality of the steward, which was 
done, and after remaining at Wyresdale-hall for one 


whither.” In a state bordering upon frenzy, our 
hero demanded the particulars of this dark transac- 
tion, but neither father or mother could inform him ; 
the servant maid, Betty, could not speak, being 
almost dissolved in tears, and it was only from the 
boy Numps, who was the most collected of the 
whole, that they were able to obtain the following 


of woodcraft. Then did De Roos entertain Gosford | intelligence :—“ Yesterday afternoon,” said he, “ my 
witha dissertation upon hunting the wolf andthe wild | young mistress set out to pay a short visit to her 


aunt, at Henthorn, and I was to go there in tae 


before the evening closed they were sworn friends} evening to bring her home; to Henthorn, therefore, 


I went as ordered, but Mary had never been there ; 
thinking that she might have changed her mind, (as 
you know women will,) and gone to the house of 
some other friend, I returned home expecting to find 
her there, but there she was not. We sent messen- 
gers in quest of her in every direction, but no tidings 
could we obtain; my master and mistress, as you 
may well believe, were almost mad, but nothing 
more could be done; at last, by the merest chance, 
Dick, the old cobbler, called at our house, and on 
being informed of the unhappy disappearance of 
my young mistress, declared that on that evening, 
before dark, he had met with a party of armed men 
on horseback, a little on the other side of Whalley, 
who were carrying off a woma:, but she was so 
closely muffled up that he could not observe her 
features ; however, there can be no doubt in life but 
that my young mistress was the person. We asked 
him if he knew any of the men; he said he did not, 
but that one of the horses was a very remarkable 
one, being. jet black with four white legs, and this 
is all the information we have hitherto been able to 
obtain, nor can we hear of any person in this neigh- 
bourhood who owns a horse like that described by 
the cobbler.” 

“Nicholas,” said our hero, turning towards the 
unhappy landlord, whilst the ‘big round tears 
coursed each other down his manly cheek,’ “ be com. 
forted, man ; I will either redress this grievous wrong 
or perish in the attempt; and thou, my poor dame, 
listen to me, collect thy thoughts for a moment, and 
tell me hast thou reason to suspect any person in 
particular of being the perpetrator of this diaboli- 


quested of his Lordship that he would consign them | cal outrage ?” 


“ Dear De Roos,” replied the old lady, “I know 


none on earth that I can suspect unless it be Richard 
night, and dining there the next day, they returned| Fitz Eustace, Lord of Halton, in, I think, the county 
of Chester, he hath a hunting seat at Osbaldeston, 
near to Ribchester; he became known to my poor 
Mary at Preston Guild, and once or twice, on acci- 
dentally meeting with the dear girl, hath he insulted 
her by proposals that men of high rank often think 
themselves entitled to make to young maids of low 
“For the love of Heaven! what’s| degree, but Mary ever treated him with scorn and 
Where’s Mary?’ were questions ra-| contempt.” 


“The cobbler says he met this gang of villains be. 
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hero, musing ; “it must be Fitz Eustace, and he is 
carrying the damsel southward to his castle of 
Halton.” 

“Jt is none other than the wretch Fitz Eustace,” 
said young Gosford, eagerly interrupting him, “ for 
now I bethink me he has a hunter precisely of the 
description of that mentioned by the cobbler.” 

“To horse! to arms, then! my good James,” re- 
plied de Roos; “they have a fearful start of us ; but 
I will punish the wretches, though I should follow 
them to the end of the world.” 

“Alas!” said James, “how shall we, without 
arms or assistants, rescue my ill-fated sister ?”’ 

“ Be easy, on that score,” returned our hero; “I 
will right speedily have both. Numps, my boy, 
bring me writing materials.” 

They were brought, and de Roos quickly scrawled 
the following note :— 

** Joun AnmeTRono,—On receipt of this, meet me in Preston, 
at the old place, immediately. ‘There is much to be done be- 
fore to-morrow night, and but little time to doit in. 

“E. de M.” 

“Take this bugle, Numps,” said he, drawing one 
from his neck; “mount on horseback to-morrow 
morning before the cock crows,—ride to Longridge 
Fell, with all speed, and when thou comest to that 
part where the men formerly met thee wind three 
notes on the bugle thus; thou wilt quickly be sur- 
rounded by armed men; inquire for John Arm- 
strong, give him this letter, and, if thou likest, ac- 
company him to Preston.” 

“ An’ it be to do my good young mistress service, 
I will accompany him, though he lead me inside the 
gates of ——.”’ 

“ Hold thy blasphemous tongue,” said the dame, 
placing her hand on his mouth ; “ is this a time for 
jest and profanity, thinkest thou?” 

Numps slunk away from the reproof, and threw 
himself on a bench, where he rested until the hour 
of his departure arrived. 

Exactly at the same time did James Gosford and 
de Roos mount their steeds for Preston; but they 
travelled the Whalley road, in the hope of being 
able to track the ravishers ;: in this hope I shall leave 
them at present, and accompany our old friend 
Numps on his journey to Longridge Fell. 

Numps hurried on as fast as an excellent hack- 
uey, borrowed fer the occasion, could carry him, and 
arrived at the hollow below the old hall of Sher- 
bourne long before daybreak. On discovering the 
appointed spot, he placed the bugle to his mouth, 
and blew the three notes with such good will, 
that the Fell rang again with the wild music, and 
echo repeated the cheerful sounds a hundred times 
over. Aminute or two only elapsed before five or 
six men came hastily running towards the place 
from whence the sound of the bugle had proceeded, 
and on beholding Numps, one of them exclaimed, 
“ Who art thou that, at this untimely hour, bloweth 
Ned of the Fell’s private signal?” 

“ No matter, master, who [ am,” said Numps, “ be 
there one John Armstrong among ye?”’ 

“1am the John Armstrong thou wottest of,’ said 
the first speaker. 

“Then John Armstrong, an’ such be thy name, 
take this letter, and read it directly.” 

“ How the d—1 can I do that,” replied Armstrong, 
when the morning is as black as the feathers in my 


bat?’ 
“ Strike a light, then, thou goosecap,” returned 


the servant lad, “for there is life and death depend- 
ing upon it.” 

“ Sayest thou so, youngster,” replied the outlaw, 
“then follow me, and we shall quickly understand 
its meaning.” 

Numps accordingly followed his conductor for a 
rsmall distance, until they came toa part of the Fell 
that seeemed wholly overgrown with thorns and 
brambles. Making a road through these obstruc. 
tions as well as they were able, the party arrived at 


| what, to Numps, seemed the mouth of a capacious 


cavern, but which was, in reality, an ancient and 
neglected stone quarry, (probably that from whence 
the stone used in the erection of Sherbourne old 
Hall had been excavated,) a row of strong wooden 
props and stone pillars, ranning along the centre of 
the excavation, supported a roof composed of the 
long and slender trunks of fir trees with the bark on; 
and on the outside was a layer of soil and turf. On 
this the outlaws had planted such a profusion of 
thorns, brambles, and brachen, as to make the roof 
of this singular habitation wholly impervious to the 
foot of man or beast ; and the fantastic roots of the 
plants, piercing through the interstices of the roof, 
in all directions, formed a rude, but natural orna- 
ment to the interior of the dwelling. One half of 
the quarry was appropriated to the accommodation 
of about twenty good horses; and in the other half 
dwelt the outlaws, who, to the number of fifteen or 
sixteen, were lying on beds of heather covered with 
skins, around a large blazing fire, the smoke from 
which curled in black volumes along the roof, and 
at last made its way through the entrance of this 
dreary abode. Upon the walls of the quarry were 
fixed the arms and accoutrements of the outlaws, 
ready to be brought into use at a moment’s warn- 
ing ; and from the roof hung many a goodly flitch 
of bacon and piece of dried beef and venison; whilst 
a capavious cask or two of foreign manufacture, at 
the further end of the quarry, showed that the 
rogues wanted not the means of making the outward 
man comfortable whenever occasion required it. 

On approaching the fire, John Armstrong opened 
the letter, and turning it over several times, at length 
exclaimed, as he looked upon it with an air of the 
most ludicrous perplexity, “Tis written in such a 
d—d crampt hand, and the fire-light is so bad, and 
my eyes are so weak, that may the d—I take me if I 
can read a word on’t: canst thou read it, Sir Knayve, 
for thine eyes are younger than mine?” 

“Not I,” bluntly replied Numps; “TI left school 
before I had arrived at that part of my education.” 

“Then,” cried Armstrong in a loud voice, “awake, 
Sir Chaplain; here’s a young man hath brought a 
letter, which thou must read, for I cannot make it 
out.”’ 

On this a slender young man arose, who had quitted 
the occupations of schoolmaster and parish clerk of 
his native village to follow the fortunes of De Mow- 
bray, and was, in consequence of his former clerical 
vocation, dignified with the title of chaplain to the 
band: this young man, I say, arose, and taking the 
letter out of Armstrong’s hand, said, laughing at 
the same time, “thou mightest well not make any 
thing out, for thou wert trying to read it upside 
down.” 

“That I was not,” answered Armstrong, “ for if the 
trath must be spoken I believe I went to the same 
school with our messenger here, and like him, quit- 





ted it before the dominic had taught me how to read; 


but, my good fellow, let us hear what the note says» 
The chaplain accordingly read it aloud; and, on 
hearing the contents, Armstrong exclaimed, with, 
voice as loud as thunder, “ Awake, ye sleepers! to 
arms directly! the Captain waits for us at Preston» 
Upon these words every man arose, and crowded 
near Armstrong, whilst the chaplain again read the 
letter. “Feed your horses, and prepare breakfast,» 
said Armstrong, “we must not let the grass grow 
under our feet.” One part of the band, therefore, 
fed, watered, and. equipped the good steeds, whilst 
the other broiled the beef and bacon, and cut nn. 
merous slices of dried venison ham. The meal being 
quickly in readiness, Armstrong invited Numps to 
partake, saying to him, “thou wilt travel none the 
worse homeward for having a good breakfast in thy 
inside.” 

“TI travel not home to-day, Master Armstrong,” 
cried Numps; “where ye go I go, an it be to theold 
gentleman himself.” 

“ That’s a brave lad,” said the leader ; “ here, fill 
thy stomach, and wash the meat down with this,” 
offering him, at the same moment, a brown jug that 
held about a quart of good wine. Numps, therefore, 
following the example of his companions, ate and 
drank heartily ; but, as the troop prepared to mount, 
he whispered in the ear of Armstrong, saying, “ Hast 
thou never a drop of that fine French cordial left, ty 
fortify the stomach with, this cold morning, befor 
we start?” 

“Oh, oh !” cried Armstrong, “I have thee now; 
thou art the youth that rode our Captain’s black 
gelding about three weeks back. It’s a good motia 
of thine; bring forth a flask of strong liquor for 
each man: but beware, youth ; drink only in mode. 
ration, or thou wilt not long keep our company.” 

“T shall mind thy words,” said Numps, placing 
the neck of the flask to his mouth, and letting the 
enticing fluid gurgle down his throat. “I am a true 
Englishman, Sir Outlaw,” cried he, after recovering 
his breath, which the liquor had nearly taken away, 
“and hate the French and every thing belonging to 
them but their good drink,—which truly is much 
too good for such a set of cowardly varlets.”? 

The outlaw smiled, and mounting his horse, gave 
the signal for the troop to follow his example ; they 
obeyed, and at a quick pace departed for the town 
of Preston. 

We must now, with the reader’s permission, for 
short time quit the brigands, and attend to the 
movements of the friends, De Roos and Gosford. 

They pursued their way at a pretty brisk pace 
until they arrived at the pleasant little village of 
Walton-le-Dale, when stopping their horses at the 
Hoghton Arms, it being the only public-house that 
the place afforded, they knocked furiously at the 
door, and soon roused the landlord, who putting his 
head through an upper window, inquired what was 
wanted. 

“ We are travelling,” said De Roos, “upon busi- 
ness of great urgency, and want to ask a question of 
two of thee, se come down quickly and open the 
door.” 

“That’s sooner said than done, Sir,” replied the 
host; “for I and mine are at present as fast 89 
thieves in a mill, thanks to the good folks who for 
the last two nights honoured me with their com- 
pany.” 

“ What!” inquired De Roos, “canst thou not ge 
out?” 
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“No, indeed, Sir,’ returned the landlord ; “ we 
are all as close prisoners in our bed-rooms as ham. 
mer and nails could make us.”? 

«“ And who hath done this act ?”? said De Roos. 

“Marry, the honourable gentlemen I before told 
ye of: they made the house their own since the 
night before last ; but, God be thanked, we are now 
clear of them.” 

“ Was there a beautiful young lady in their com- 
pany ?” inquired De Roos. 

“That I cannot say, Sir,” answered the landlord : 
“they certainly had a woman with them; but so 
completely was she mufiled up in clothing, that I 
beheld neither her face nor form.” 

“ Mine host,” said De Roos, “those very persons 
are we in quest of, and thou must give us all the 
information in thy power respecting them ; but as 
tis very cold on the outside, we shall just take the 
liberty of bursting open thy door, and of liberating 
thee from durance ;” so saying, the young men set 
their feet against the door at the same moment, and 
instantly forced the lock. De Roos then going up 
stairs, liberated the landlord and his family ; and 
sending a boy to attend to the horses, which he had 
left in the charge of Gosford, the friends then inter- 
rogated the landlord respecting his late unwelcome 
visitors, and the intelligence obtained from him was 
to the following purport :— 

“The night before last,’ said he, “a party of 
armed men, some ten or twelve in number, arrived 
here, having with them a female, who appeared to 
be dreadfully ill: they alighted, meaning only to 
remain for a short time; but as they were going to 
mount again, the lady fainted, and continued so 
very unwell, that it was wholly impossible for them 
to proceed on their journey. He who appeared to 
be the chief of the band raved and swore at the in- 
terruption; but it was of no use; they were per- 
force obliged to remain. On this they took com- 
plete possession of the house, locked all the doors, 
and allowed neither ingress nor egress to any one. 
All the next day the lady continued too ill to be 
removed; and it is not more than four hours since 
they departed with her, having first taken the pre- 
caution of fastening all the inmates of the house in 
their bed-rooms, and locking the doors, to prevent 
us, as I suppose, from giving the alarm ; and what’s 
worse than all, Sir, they ate and drank the best of 
every thing, and quitted the house without paying 
me one farthing, which fully shows that they were 
a mean-spirited set of rascals, and capable of com- 
mitting any villany.” 

“Dost thou know what road the party took on 
leaving thy habitation ?” inquired De Roos. 

“ On that head, Sir,’ answered the host, “I can- 
not be positive ; but from some words carelessly 
dropped by one of the band, I think they meant to 
avoid any large town ; and if my ears deceived me 
not, they took the way leading to Penwortham.” 

“We thank thee for this information,” said De 
Roos, “and here is gold in requital of thy kind- 
hess, as well as to repay thee for the robber’s charges, 
which we will take care shall be returned to us with 
interest.’ Then turning to James Gosford, he spoke 
as follows :—* The illness of thy dear sister we 
should, under any other circumstances, have great 
teason to lament, but at present it has occurred 
very opportunely, for it hath detained the ravishers, 
and, as the landlord says they are not more than 


we shall be close upon their horses’ heels before they 
enter Halton Castle. We must, however, mount 
our steeds and shortly separate, as I shall be obliged 
to visit Preston ; do thou, however, haste on to Pen- 
wortham Brow, and there obtain all the intelligence 


wortham I will quickly rejoin thee.”’—The young 
man obeyed the directions of our hero, whilst he, 
at full gallop, entered Preston, and rode directly 
to the Bull hostelry, where he found his gallant band, 
together with honest Humphry, anxiously expecting 
his arrival. Time was most precious, therefore they 
wasted very little of it, and were soon on the road 
to Penwortham, where, at the summit of the hill, 
they joined company with James Gosford, who was 
much surprised to see De Roos return with such a 
numerous body of adherents. 

“ Where gottest thou this goodly company?” said 
the young man to our hero. itn 

“O,? replied he, “ my friend Numps here bor. 
rowed them from another friend of mine who dwell- 
eth on Longridge Fell. I told thee, James, we should 
neither want for arms nor assistants.” 

“'These are then men belonging to Ned of the Fell ; 
is the brave outlaw with them? I should much like 
to see him,” returned Gosford. 

To this question our hero replied, rather equivo- 
catingly, “He did not leave Longridge with them, 
but thou wilt doubtless see him at Halton Castle. 
Hast thou obtained any tidings of the marauder?” 

“The landlord at Walton was right in his con- 
jecture,” answered James, “for the villains passed 
this way about five or six hours ago.” 

Upon this they spurred their generous steeds, and 
without stopping on the road, traced the Baron’s 

arty near to Burscough, where, as it appeared, they 
eft the great northern road, and had crossed the 


country in an eastward direction. 
(To be continued.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

Those who have, from popular associations, been ac- 
customed to look with disgust at the little white larve 
common in cheese, well known under the name of hop- 
pers, will be somewhat surprised to hear the illustrious 
Swammerdam say, **I can take upon me to affirm, that 
the limbs, and other parts of this maggot, are so uncom. 
mon and elegant, and contrived with so much art and 
design, that it is impossible not to acknowledge them to 
be the work of infinite power and wisdom, from which 
nothing is hid, and to which nothing is impossible.” 
But whoever will examine it with care will find that 
Swammerdam has not exaggerated the facts.—Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge.—( Insect Transformations. ) 
One very surprising provision is remarkable in the 
breathing-tubes of the cheese maggot, which are not 
placed, as in caterpillars, along the sides, but a pair near 
the head, and anotlier pair near the tail. Now, when bur- 
rowing in the moist cheese, these would be apt to be ob- 
structed ; but to prevent this, it has the power of bringing 
over the front pair a fold of skin, breathing in the mean- 
while through the under pair. Well may Swammerdam 
denominate these contrivances ** surprising miracles of 
God’s power and wisdom in this abject creature.” —J0id. 


Encroachments of the Sea.—=-In Clew Bay, on the 
western coast of Ireland, there was formerly an island, 
called Minisb, the surface of which, in the reign of Charles 
I, was twelve acres in extent; as is proved by several 
public documents of that period. On being measured in 
1814, it was found to be only 420 feet long, and 30 broad. 
In 1816 it entirely disappeared. The island of Clare, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, furnishes another example 
of the destructive action of the sea on those coasts. 
Bounded everywhere by cliffs,of immense height, it is 
continually corroded by the ocean, which has worn deep 
caverns; into which, when agitated, it throws immense 
blocks of stone, detached from the cliffs, with a noise that 








thou canst of our adversaries’ movements; at Pen-|, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Fossil Remains.—The workmen employed in digging 
cellars, in Whitefriar-gate, have found several humau 
skeletons during the present week. It is highly probable 
that these remnants of mortality have occupied the place 
where they were discovered for four or five centuries, as 
the Carmelite monastery, or co'lege of the white friars, is 
‘nown to have stood hereabouts; and, doubtless, the 
site of the intended buildings may have once formed a 
part of itscemetery. Mr. Frost, in his valuable ** Notices 
relative to the history of Hull,” says, that the Carmelite 
brethren owed their establishment in Hull to Robert de 
Scardeburgh, in the year 1289. He also adds, that the 
houses and lands belonging to these white friars afterwards 
became the property of Mr. Alderman Ferrars, who 
granted the same, in 1621, towards the reparation of the 
chapel of the guild or fraternity of the Trinity House. 
The possessions of the Carmelite brethren envended along 
the south-east, to Beverley-gate and the town’s fall on the 
west, a tolerably extensive plot of ground, and admirably 
chosen. On passing the place where the excavations are 
being made, we observed a circular mound of brick, under 
which there is a well of excellent water, known and used 
—if such thin potations were used—we cannot doubt, by 
the worthy Carmelites. Many of the bones are of a very 
large size, and prove that their former owners have been 
no pigmies, A report is very current thata young surgeon 
abstracted a few of these relics, but soon afterwards re- 
turned them, stating that he was sorry for what he had 
done, and had been severely punished, as the old friars, to 
whom they of right belonged, came in a body to reproach 
him with the sacrilegious theft. The youth was sadly 
frightened, as well he might be, for such a visitation would 
assuredly be no joke. e do not, however, vouch for 
the authenticity of this ghostly story.— Hull Rockingham. 


A Pheenician inscription has been discovered in Sicily. 
Its date is 2025 years before the Christianera. Itisaccom- 
panied by a subsequent Greek translation. It speaks of 
a great famine that had taken place in Canaan, and of the 
expatriation of a great number of its inhabitants, who 
established themselves in the dominion of an Atlantic 
Prince, who reigned there, but whose name is, unfortu- 
nately, effaced in the Greek version. Copies of this in- 
scription are to be sent to the Savans of Paris capable to 
decipher the same.—Journal des Debats. 

















NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing sase m1- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Publie from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, en purchasing, not to 
take any without being Inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX, ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Lair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu. 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exereise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, O, 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 

delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere: assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s, 6d. each, and Pints at &s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name.and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each génuine Bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Churech-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castie- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Riehmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfamer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders througheut Europe. 








four hours ahead of us, by the help of God I trust 
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LAST LOOKS!—LAST WORDS! 
—=__—— 
Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends ;) 
Last tears in silence shed ; 
Last words half uttered; 
Last looks of dying friends !—Anon. 


a 
Last looks !—last words!—what are ye; 
Be ye brief farewell, or death ? 
The glorious sun’s departing ray, 
Hope's fastly-fleeting breath; 
The memory, when ail else is gone, 
The stricken heart may feed upon, 
In silence, and in tears! 


Yes! Time on rapid pinion 
May urge on his restless flight, 
Now worsbipping Hyperion, 
Now Dian, queen of night, 
A wanderer now by classic stream, 
Now starting as from hideous dream 
To list the wild wind’s roar! 


Time may revolve in gladness, 
Festivity, or tears; 
Now wear the chain of madness, 
Now robe that folly bears: 
Now wrapt in mysteries divine, 
A wooer of the sacred Nine, 
His radiant track pursue ! 


Now borne on wing pacific 

May Time speed on his way; 
Now on the plains terrific 

Yield War his gory prey !— 
Anon 'mid scenes Elysian, 
Indulge in fairy vision, 

Or muse with sage profound : 


Through every changeful winding 
May Time his path pursue, 

A rosy garland twining, 
Or wreath of funeral hue; 

Still, whether pleasure steering, 

"Mong scenes the spirit cheering, 
Attuned the soul to joy; 


Or sorrow to the cypress shade 
Her victim lead along, 

With willow branch her locks to braid, 
And list the raven’s song; 

Ah! still, devote to mirth, or tears, 

The sport of hope,—the prey of fears; 
Howe'er Time hurries on ;— 


Last looks, last words, undying, 
Their influence powerful shed; 
if transient farewell sighing, 
Or farewell of the Dead!— 
Last looks forget we, never ;— 
Last words remembered ever ; 
Lost in the grave alone !— 
Last looks, last words, ye beckon 
To the far off golden shore, 
Where the hearts that ye have broken 


Shall agonize no more !— 
Last looks ye silent bid us, 
Last words ye fondly lead us 
To * the realms of peace, and love !" 


Last looks, last words engraven 
On the inmost heart’s recess, 

*Tis yours to point to heaven 
With resistless tenderness; 

*Tis yours to bid the spirit soar 

Where looks,—last looks!—and words, no more 
Shall rend the tortured brain ! 


Last looks,—las€ words, undying, 
Resistless your control; 
And, ah! when pallid lying, 
When near life’s final goal ; 
The death couch solemn tending, 
With heaven’s own image blending, 
Th’ Eternal gates unbar! 
Liverpool. 6. 
Ee 


TO M. R. 
ee 
The fond remembrance of the past 
Each throbbing bosom loves, 
And when life’s sky is overcast 
A cheering ray it proves. 


So, Martha, dost thou cast thy eye 
On years which swift have sped; 

And from this world thy heart’s thoughts fly, 
And hover round the dead. 


In evening’s solitudeserene, 
I see thee thoughtful dwell, 
Musing on that which once has been, 
As fast the big tears swell. 


Time has been when thy youthful cheek 
With smiles and sunshine shone; 

Yet mid all mirth thy soul so meek 
Stood matchless and alone! 


Time is—andé still thou smilest mild, 
Though hope is wreck’d and lost; 
That smile is like yon sunbeam wild, 
On storms of ocean tost! G. 


ce oa ae a 





LINES, ATTRIBUTED TO CHATTERTON. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—I send you the following beautiful lines, attri- 
buted to Chatterton, which, if it be true, as it is believed, 
that they are his own composition, and not Rowley’s, are 
a fine specimen of the genius of that unfortunate young 
man, and show an almost miraculous initiation in the 
spirit and manner of ancient poetry. 

Yours, to command, 
The mornynge 'gyns alonge the Easte to sheene; 
Darklinge the lyghte doe onne the waters plaie; 
The feyne rodde leme slowe creepeth oere the greene 
Toe chase the merkyness of nyglite awaie; 
Swifte flie the hours thatte wylle brynge out the dale; 
The softe dewe falleth onne the greeynge grasse; 
The shepster mayden, dyghtynge her arraie, 
Scante sees her vysage in the wavie glasse; 
Bie the fulle daylieghte wee shall] lla see, 
Or Brystowes wallyd towne : damoyselle followe me. 


OXONBURGH. 


Dr. Sheridan having been engaged in conversation with 
two female friends, and having prevented them from at- 
tending to a prior engagement, on leaving, presented them 
with the following 





IMPROMPTU. 
-_—- - 
Too long i’ve staid—forgive the crlme— 
Unheeded pass'd the hours; 
For lightly falls the foot of time 
Whene'er he treads on flowers. 





THE REQUIEM OF GENIUS. 
——_—— 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
—>— 


No tears for thee, though light be from us gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright, yet restless one !—~ 
No tears for thee ! 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourne, 
O’er the dark sea. 


All the high music of thy spirit here, 
Breathed but the language of another sphere, 
Unechoed round; 
And strange, though sweet, as midst our weeping skies, 
Some half-remembered song of paradise 
Might sadly sound. 


Hast thou been answered? Thou that from the night 
And from the voices of the tempest’s might, 

And from the past, 
Wert seeking still some oracle’s reply, 
To pour the secrets of man’s destiny 

Forth on the blast. 


Hast thou been answered ?—thou that through the gloom, 
And shadow, and stern silence of the tomb, 
A cry didat send, 
So passionate and deep, to pierce, to move, 
To win back token of unburied love 
From buried friend? 


And hast thou found where living waters burst = 
Thou that didst pine amidst us in the thirst 
Of fever-dreams! 
Are the true fountains thine for evermore? 
Oh! lured so long by shining mists that wore 
The light of streams, 


Speak !—-is it well with thee? We call as thou, 
With thy lit eye, deep voice, and kindled brow, 
Wert wont to call 
On the departed.—Art thou blest and free ? 
Alas! the lips earth covers, ev’n to thee 
Were silent all! 


Yet shall our hope rise, fann’d by quenchless faith, 
As a flame fostered by some warm wind’s breath, 

In light upsprings, 
Freed soul of song !—Yes! thou hast found the sought, 
Borne to thy home of beauty and of thought, 

On morning’s wings. 


And we will deem it is thy voice we hear, 
When life’s young music, ringing far and clear, 
O’erflows the sky; 
No tears for thee,—the lingering gloom is ours ! 
Thou art for converse with all glorious powers, 
Never to die. 








Gooch’s Opinion of Dr. Chalmers.—On Sunday I went 
to hear him preach at the Scotch Church, in Hatton-gar- 
den, and at the peril of my ribs succeeded in getting in; 
and in the evening heard him again, at the Wesleyan Cha 
pel, where he preached toa congregation of four thousand. 
It was a striking sight, every pew full, the standing places 
crowded up to tiie very doors. It is difficult to compare 
strong impressions which we have received at different pe- 
riods of our life, but I think I may say that I never heard 
so powerful.a preacher; a good deal of this power, how- 
ever, depends on his manner—an earnestness of heart, @ 
fiery vehemence, which occasionally would be rant, but 
that the vehemence of the manner never rises above the 
energy of the thought and expression. He has a curious, 
but very useful custom; at the end of a passage, ornae 
mented in the highest possible degree and perfectly on 
fire with energy, he makes a dead pause, and then states 
the pith of the passage, with the calmness and familiarity 
of conversation: thus sending his hearers away, not only 
with warm feelings, but with clear conceptions,.—F amily 
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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 








THE FOUNDLING. 
—- Py 
pTranslated for the Kaleidoscope from the German of I. G. Miller.) 
—_— 
BY PETER PLAINWAY. 


(Continued from our last) 


He was, one morning, taking an early walk through 
the suburbs, when a poor woman came out of one of the 
most miserably-looking cottages, and implored him so 
earnestly, and yet so modestly, for a small gift, that he 
could not possibly mistake her for a common beggar. 
She blushed deeply whilst she spoke, and a gush of tears 
jnundated her face. He plainly saw that he had to deal 
with a person to whom a trifling alms would afford no ac- 
tual relief, and he followed her into a hut, which pre- 
sented to him such a scene of human wretchedness as he 
had never before beheld. (n a miserable couch lay a 
man, who was nearly worn t+ a mere skeleton, and whose 
last hour seemed to be approaching: his hollow, deeply- 
sunk eyes, turned mechanically towards the stranger, but 
his looks indicated a settled despair, which seemed to say 
that all human assistance came too late. A pale, ema- 
ciated girl, of about twelve years of age, shared his bed, 
and a younger one, almost in a state of nudity, sat on the 
bare ground, but sprang up, on his entering, and kissed 
his hand, with all the grace of a genteelly-educated child. 
The abode contained neither chairs, tables, nor any other 
kind of furniture; and Emerick’s conductress allowed him 
full time to be convinced of the extent to which her desti- 
tution had reached, since she was so much overcome by 
her past and present sufferings, that she was for some time 
unable to manifest her feelings otherwise than by a re- 
newed flood of tears. She recovered, however, so far as to 
give him an outline of the events which had reduced her 
family to such a state of utter distress. 

An unfortunate lawsuit had deprived her husband of 
considerable property, and the vexatious nature of the 
contest had preyed upon his health: an unskilful and 
negligent physician had allowed his illness to increase into 
an actual consumption, and none of their former gay 
friends had come to their assistance. She had called upon 
several, upon whom she thought her family had claims ; 
but the indifference, the coldness, nay, the contempt with 
which she had been received, discouraged her from any 
further attempts; besides, the condition of her sick hus- 
band was so precarious, that she could not now leave him 
for any length of time: she had, therefore, been obliged 
toconvert, by degrees, the whole of their remaining sub- 
stance into money, to sustain life, and she had now nothing 
more to sell, having already parted with all, except the 
covering of the bed and the wretched garments which she 
wore. The child had been asking for breakfast, and her 
materaal feelings had overcome her sense of shame. 
Emerick was the third person whose mercy she implored, 
after having been rudely repulsed by two other passen- 
gers; but she had determined to try many, before she 
would resign her painful, yet indispensable, task. 

She had been listened toin silence; but when she ended, 
Emerick convulsively grasped what little money he had, 
and said (in his confusion) ‘* this is all I can, for the pre- 
sent, dispose of, but you shall be relieved, if what you 
have told me is true.”==‘* All that you have yourself; 
good God!” exclaimed the woman; ‘* I should then be 
sorry to deprive you of so much ; a few pence will be suf- 
ficient for our present necessities, and who knows what 
may happen to-morrow ?”—** Take it all,” said Emerick, 
who, in the meantime, had a little recovered, and, recollect- 
ing that he was followed by his servant, called him to the 
door to ask whether he had any money.—** It will not be 
much,” said the man; but henevertheless produced about 
adollar in silver. ** Take this, too,” added Emerick: ** I 
am extremely sorry that just now I can do no more; but 
pray what is your name ?”’="' Ewald,” said the woman.— 


** Well, call in a physician ; I will see that he is paid.” 
The:sick man then made an effort to join in the conver- 
sation, by saying that a physician must be able to perform 


miracles if he meant to help either him or his daughter ;_ 


the latter, indeed, suffered so much that it would be al- 
most desirable to see her released. Mr. Ewald was gasp- 
ing for breath, and yet he could not help adding, ** You 
questioned, just now, Sir, whether my wife had spceken 
the truth ? Ifthe word of a dying man have any weight 
with you, I will just mention that she has not uttered a 
syllable beyond what is strictly true; and that she might 
have said a great deal more without the slightest fear of 
exaggeration.” 

Emerick begged him not to. exhaust his remaining 
strength in useless efforts, and to hope for the best. ** I am 
but young,” he said, ** and have as yet not much to be- 
stow; but I have powerful friends, whom I shall en- 
deavour to interest in your fate, and who are sure to al- 
leviate it in as far as human aid can avail.” He then left 
the abode of misery, and felt, for the first time, that there 
are moments in life when even the philosopher, who de- 
spises money, cannot be happy without it. He himself, 
at least, was very far from being at his ease; his humanity 
and compassion were called upon; and he had not the 
means of affording such help as he could have wished ; 
he had not a penny left for his own necessities, and (what 
grieved him still more) he owed a dollar to his own ser- 
vant. He returned immediately to town to call on one of 
the first-rate physicians, who was the particular friend of 
Mr. Bornwald, and whose feelings had not been blunted 
by the scenes of misfortune and suffering, with which his 
profession brought him every day into contact. As it was 
still early, the Doctor had but just got up, and he imme- 
diately undertook to visit the suburb. ‘* Rich people,” 
he said, ‘* may have as many physicians as they like ; 
and if they fancy I neglect them, they may send for some- 
body else: moreover, I seldom begin my regular courses 
before nine o’clock, and I have, therefore, some time to 
spare. You say the man’s name is Ewald. I recollect 
having known such a person in very good circumstances, 
of whom it was afterwards reported, that he had been 
ruined by a lawsuit: should it be the same individual— 
but, no matter!” He rang the bell, and ordering coffee 
for two, he told the man to have the carriage ready soon 
after. ‘* You youngsters,’’ he said to Emerick, ‘* should 
certainly refrain from coffee; but presenti Medico nil 
nocet,”—=* That praesenti has a double meaning,” replied 
Emerick smilingly: and he took this opportunity to in- 
sinuate, thut Mr. Bornwald would undoubtedly acknow- 
ledge his attention to the poor family, as if it were be- 
stowed upon’ his own household. This remark was very 
near giving offence to the worthy Doctor, and he rejoined, 
with great warmth, that he had long made it a point to 
attend the poor even with greater alacrity than the rich ; 
because the latter fancied themselves in want of assistance 
on the most frivolous occasions, whilst the former gene- 
rally waited too long, and only called out for help when their 
case was almost desperate; moreover, when life had been 
preserved and health restored ina poor family, the joy 
and gratitude of the patients and their friends would be sin- 
cere, whilst the contrary often took place among those 
who had much property at stake. The fortunate heirs 
of arich testator payed the doctor’s bil! with more cheerful- 
ness when he died, than the testy and grumbling sufferer 
himself manifested when he happened to survive. 

Emerick seemed to feel that the best and most effectual 
mode of appeasing his medical friend was to prove him- 
self a good listener, and the other therefore continued by 
stating, that, although it was not always certain whether 
his art or the complaints of his patients would finally pre. 
vail, he was still resolved never to refuse his aid to the 
needy. He was sorry to say that he had sometimes mis. 
taken the nature of unusual diseases, and that post mortem 
examinations had convinced him of his errors in that 
respect, but that his conscience fully acquitted him of any 





wilful neglect, or want of attention. During this decla. ! 


ration breakfast had been despatched, and the carriage 
had been driven to the door. Emerick had the offer of 
a ride as far as the Lyceum, which would not be much out 
of the way, but he fortunately recollected that he was 
totally unprovided with money, and consequently unable 
to give to the coachman his due allowance, which would 
have an awkward appearance, 

Mr. Bornwald and the Rector were already informed 
of the deplorable state to which Emerick’s finances had 
been reduced, because his man Frederick had been espe- 
cially enjoined to have a discreet yet watchful eye on the 














proceedings of his young master, and he had not failed 
to make his report at head-quarters. During dinner, Mr. 
Bornwald spoke of some uncommonly-fine mathematical 
instruments which had been offered to him, and which, 
he thought, would suit Emerick, as his old ones were 
rather the worse for wear. ‘**Oh! they will do yet for 
a geod while,” anxiously exclaimed the young man, who 
dreaded a fresh application for cash. ‘* You will miss 
an excellent opportunity for fitting yourself,”’ rejoined 
Mr. Bornwald: ‘all the instruments are of silver (London 
make) in a neat mahogany chest, and all for two louis- 
d’or. I am sure the first cost must have been above six, 
and the present owner merely offers them for sale at that rate 
because he is in distress.”—* I will consider about it,” 
re}ied Emerick, with manifest embarrassment.—** There 
will scarcely be much time for that,” continued Mr. 
Bornwald; ** when a professional man resolves on parting 
with something s2, vaittad:e his necessities must be very 
pressing. Pray, du'a good wore and buy; you may save 
the amount upon something else. . [f 1 had any occasion 
for such things I should not hesitate; moment,”—Eme- 
rick was much embarrassed whilst his s*elings of com- 
passion were thus worked upon, and he was eonscivus of 
his inability to indulge them.—*‘ I will look at the chest 
after dinner” he stammercd out.-—** That you ma; de im- 
mediately,” rejoined his tormentor, who was deierad.oed 
to draw him out: it stands in my private office, and Jo,v i 
may fetch it. The man accordingly went to the counting. 
house forthwith, and when he brought the chest Emerick 
found that it was extremely handsome: the wish to possess 
it was visibly expressed on his features; and all the guests 
were lost in admiration of the beautiful workmanship. 
Moreover, the instruments did not appear to have been 
used; and it was even remarked, that the letter &. which was 
engraved on the top made it highly desirable that the pure 
chaser should be one to whom that letter applied. ** In. 
deed,” continued Mr. B., ** my young friend would be 
inexcusable if he were to refuse; the more so as I take 
great interest in the fate of the individual to whom the 
instruments belong.”” Emerick was now quite at a loss 
what to say: he could give no plausible reason for re- 
fusing such a proposal, without committing the persons 
whow he had supplied with money; and this he would 
have thought an unpardonable indelicacy. At last, he de- 
clared that such a set of instruments was actually too pre- 
cious for him; but that he would endeavour to find a 
customer among his friends, even at a higher valuation. 
The master of the house seemed to be highly displeased 
at this reply ; he begged Emerick to say nothing further 
on the subject, since he had now resolved to become a pur- 
chaser himself, on speculation. He ordered a servant to 
take the chest away ; and showed much reserve during the 
rest of the afternoon. 

Emerick left the company with a heavy heart; he had 





hoped to find an opportunity for mentioning the poor people 
in the suburb; but under existing circumstances he could 
not even think of it. He called upon the Rector, who took 
him to the meeting of a learned society, where a fresh 
grievance awaited him. The regular business had been 
transacted without his paying much attention to what was 
going forward: when, on the point of breaking up, one of 
the members proposed a collection for the widow of a poor 
clergyman ; the motion was immediately acted upon, and 
each member had tocontribute adollar. Emerick took the 





Rector aside, and entreated him for the loan of that sum ; 
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but the latter pretended to be quite unprepared for such a 
call, and stated that he had but scarcely enough to pay his 
own share. Upon this the young man candidly declared 
to the president that it would not suit him to pay just 
then, but that the poor widow should not lose his mite, 
and that he would settle for it at the next meeting. ‘* Allow 
me to advance this trifle for you,” said the president ; and 
Emerick accepted the offer in his confusion. 

He now owed already two dollars, the repayment of 
which could not be delayed; and his inability to make 
due restitution caused him a sleepless night: he there- 
fore resolved to try (however reluctantly) whether he 
could not possibly get back some of his own money; and 
he, fortunately, called early enough upon his new friends 
to find them still at breakfast. They were, of course, 
extremely glad to see him; but when they understood the 
purport of his call, their faces lengthened most prodi- 
giously. Baron M. swore, by heaven and earth, that if 
he were to be put upon his head and shaken until some 
money were to fall out of his pocket, the operation might 
be carried on till doomsday, and yet produce no effect. 
Young L. delivered himself nearly in the same way, 
although not quite with as much freedom and ease. They 
both inquired whether he had nothing to pledge? 
** Aurora musis amica,” added the Baron; ** you had 
better set about it forthwith.”—** Indeed,” said I, ** you 
are now just like one of ourselves, and you need our coun- 
sel; 80, mind to whom you address yourself: most of the 
usual money-lenders will pale bad coir upon you, if they 
can, and they charge mo . exorbitantly for the advanee of 
their cash ; bat never mind interest.”—** Dominus provi- 
debit, brother! You know I owe you five louis d’or 

iyself, and I ¢_rtainly mean to pay you, as soon as I can 

ake it convenient.” 

\.merick tad been so much astonished at the impudence 

hie Jebtors, that he listened in silence to what they 
chose to say: but when he thought that he had heard 
qvate enough to know them thoroughly, he contented 
himself with telling them so; and adding that he made 
them a present of his demands, he left the bouse without 
further reply or explanation. A Mr. N. had also been 
present, but without being particularly addressed ; because 
I-merick knew beforehand that he had nothing to spare. 
Nevertheless, about two hours afterwards he made his ap- 
pearance. He had ventured a desperate attempt to raise 
the wind; and, following Emerick from house to house 
until he found him, he had him called out, and then he 
said ** My dear Sir, I certainly owe you twelve dollars; 
but I found it impossible to muster up more than two 
ducats: they will, at least, show you my good-will.” 
Emerick was highly rejoiced at this proof of proper feeling, 
but refused to take the money ; since it would put Mr. N. 
to inconvenience without being sufficient for what was re- 
quisitee N., however, insisted on his being allowed to 
discharge at the least so much, since the sum was now 
raised, and might possibly be spent in a less praiseworthy 
manner, if it were not accepted in reduction of his debt. 
He glided the two pieces into .Emerick’s pocket, and 
departed. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTER I, 


PARIS, THROUGH DIJON, TO GENEVA. 
— 
(From the Saturday's Advertiser.) 


—_—_— 


After surviving one of the severest winters ever known 
at Paris, we set out in May, 1830, for Switzerland and 
Italy,—a route nearly as familiar to the English as the 
road from London to Bath. 

Yet it is remarkable that, with all this travelling and 
with numberless guide-books, it is difficult to obtain a 
good deal of information which, to a person passing 
through France for the first time, is always acceptable. 
Even Miss Starke, who has taker more pains, and fur- 
nished more detailed particulars than any other writer, is 
sometimes both defective and incorrect; and I may pos- 
sibly, in the course of our journey, be able to supply a 
few of the deficiencies we have noticed. 

The objects worth seeing by the way; the distances and 
best resting-places ; the state of the roads, and the ex- 
penses at the inns, are all matters more interesting to those 
who have no previous experience to guide them, than 
descriptions of buildings and scenery, which, it’ well 
written, lead to expectations that are frequently disap- 
pointed. 

We quitted Paris through a succession of narrow and 
dirty streets, not so often visited by the English as the 
neighbourhood of our previous residence; and passing 
through the Barriére d’Italie, and at some distance, by 
the prison of St. Pelagie, we arrived early in the even- 
ing at Fontainebleau. The lengths of the stages are 
almost uniformly given correctly by Miss Starke; but 
the best authority must always be the last edition of the 
French Livre Poste. Except some’ rather pretty 
scenery, after passing between two stone pillars on leavin 
Essoune, there was nothing worth notice on the route till 
we came to the forest of Fontainebleau, which is as 
beautiful as it has ever been described to be. The castle 
must of course be seen; the new gallery of Diana,—the 
gallery of Henry 1V,—the arabesque ornaments of some 
of the roofs,—the magnificent state apartments fitted up 
by Bonaparte, and destined to be the scene of his abdica- 
tion,—the apartments occupied by Pius VII during his 
captivity,—and the gardens, are all worth attention. After 
leaving Fontainebleau and dining at Sens, it is best to 
stay for the night either at Joigny, which is a distance of 
10} posts, or, if sufficiently early, to go on to Auxerre, 3} 
posts further.—At Sens, an hour or two may be very 
pleasantly occupied. There is a handsome Cathedral, 
containing the monument, by Couston, to the Dauphin, 
father of the present King of France, some curious reliefs, 
preserved from the destruction of the Chancellor.Duprat’s 
monument, and a monument to St. Savinien, remarkable 
for the transparent effect of the curtain that forms part of 
it. The remains of the ancient walls, the boulevards, and 
the bridge, are also worth seeing. Joigny is very beautifully 
situated on the river Yonne, and, as well as Auxerre, 


contains some churches and other buildings that may be | per 


visited when time permits. Unless one starts sufficiently 
early to get to Dijon (which would require 15 or 16 hours), 
the next best resting-place for the night is Vitteaux ; and 
from thence Dijon may be reached soas to be seen on 
the same day. On the whole route to this place from 
Fontainebleau there is little worth notice, except the 
towns already mentioned. There are remains of ancient 
fortifications at Moret, Villeneuve sur Yonne, and Basson. 
The scenery, after leaving the forest of Fontainebleau, is 
very like that of Cambridgeshire; but it improves on 
approaching Avallon, and still more after passing it, and 
is inclosed with quickset hedges, and cultivated very much 
in the manner of Lancashire and Cheshire. The appear- 
ance of the peasantry also now begins to improve; and 
some of the young paysannes, spinning from the ancient 
distaff by the road side, were as prettily picturesque as the 
engravings for an annual. There are few places where a 
day or two may be more agreeably passed, in fine weather, 
than at Dijon. The museum is only second (in France) 
to that at Paris. Besides the splendid monuments of 
Jean Sans Peur and Phillipe le Bon, are some excellent 
paintings and engravings. Amongst the former, a Holy 
Family, by Carlo Dolci—animals (particularly some cats 
attacked by dogs), by Snyders—a Descent from the Cross, 
admirably copied from Carravaggio—and a head, by Del 
Sarto. There are also some modern paintings by the 
pupils formerly sent by Dijon tothe academy at Rome. 


quently unpleasing.” There are some good pictures amongst 
them, notwithstanding; particularly two battle pieces, 
In the suite of rooms adjoining, is a collection of copies, 
in marble, from some of the most celebrated statues, and 
a few bronzes, enamels, &c. ; amongst the latter, a spirited 
group, in terra cotta, of the great Condé, falling wounded 
into the arms of his son. The theatre is a handsome 
modern building, with a fagade of eight Corinthian co. 
lumns. The finest church is St. Michael’s; the next, the 
Cathedral of St. Benigne, remarkable for its twisted spire, 
St. Philibert, though still bearing the inscription Dileaj 
Domine Decorem Domus Tue, and with all the outward 
appearance of a place of worship, is converted into a stable 
for cavalry, and St. Jean into a spopenine for fourrages 
militairves. Ata village we passed through, on approach. 
ing Dijon, we had seen a steeple covered with glazed tiles, 
disposed in all the variety of a harlequin’s jacket, a style 
which we here found common. Dijon still bears many 
traces of the violence of the revolution: at the gates of 
the ancient palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, on the 
stone facing placed upon the shields that formerly bore 
the royal arms, the commencement of the early revolution. 
ary motto, La Loi, La Nation et le Roi, is still visible, 
Of the Chartreuse scarcely a vestige remains. There are 
several pleasant promenades; and the Cours is nearly 
equal to the Champs Elysees, at Paris. 

After leaving Dijon, the next convenient resting-place 
is Poligny, a distance of ten posts and a half, passing by 
the Chateau de Genlis, and through Auxonne and Dole, 
At the commencement of our first stage, we found the 
road occupied by a Catholic procession: it was, as usual, 
chiefly composed of priests and women, who detained us 
*till they turned a tomale achapel. At Auxonnea 
battle was fought between the French and the allies; and 
few places could offer a clearer stage than the fields tliat 
surround it. Its fortifications are under repair. From 
the hill, on approaching Dole, a small-town is seen to the 
right, beautifully situated in a rich valley ; and near Dole 
we had the first good view of the Jura. Almost all the 
public buildings at Dole seem converted into barracks for 
cavalry. Poligny is at the foot of the Jura, and from 
the heights that surround it are extensive and magnificent 
views of the plains of France. Some remains of the 
ancient fortifications are still visible; and the market. 
place is formed of the inner court of an Ursuline convent. 
** Tout change !” said one of its tenants in answering my 
inquiries—a truism with which the eventsof the last forty 
years must have made him familiar. From Poligny 
(where the road over the Jura commences) the next resting 
place is Morez, adistance of only 74 posts; but there is no 
choice between staying here and going on to Geneva, 
which is 7} posts further, and should ——a be ap- 
proached with the advantages of daylight. The finest 
things on the road from Poligny are the galleries cut on 
the sides of the rocks, after passing Champagnole and St. 
Laurent, and the descent to Morez. The remains of the 
convent in a hollow of the Jura, near Poligny, mentioned 
by Miss Starke, are now converted into a Catholic seminary, 
containing about 200 students. Morez lies in a deep 
valley ; and after passing the exposed sides of the mountains 
under a hot sun, the sudden change of temperature is very 
evident. Indeed the remise attached to the hotel (owing, 
haps, toa stream of water running directly under it) 
is so cold, even in summer, as to make it dangerous to put 
a ae there immediately upon arrival. Instances have 
occurred of panels, and even iron work, cracking by the 
sudden contraction. 

From hence we proceeded through Les Rousses (the 
frontier custom-house of France) to Geneva. There isa 
fine view of mountain scenery from the ascent, after passe 
ing the new bridge leading from Morez; and a wood of 
pines, on the side of an immense perpendicular rock, on 
entering La Vattay, is also remarkable. We had now 
travelled for two days over the superb military road of 
Napoleon, and had slowly wound up a succession of steep 
ascents, when from the top of the Jura there suddenl 
burst upon us a scene of beauty and magnificence whi 
it is impossible to describe or exaggerate. . Beneath us 
lay the blue Lake of Geneva, and: the rich and varied 
country that surrounds it. Beyond were the Alps, sur- 
mounted by the snowy grandeur of Mont Blanc, with 
clouds almost as white as the snows on which they rested, 
hanging round its summit, and the whole (so different 
from any thing I had yet seen) glittering beneath 4 
splendid sky. I was never, even in America, so affected 
by the sight of mere scenery, and can never forget, the 
feelings it produced. The descent is rather nervous, 
From Gex to Geneva, through Ferney, is a beautiful 
drive, between hedge-rows and gardens very like the 
richest. parts of England. We went into Geneva over 








These, Miss Starke says, ** outs(ep nature, and are conse- 





drawbridges, amidst sentinels and fortifications, and with 
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all the formalities that would be observed in time'of war. 
Such an entry as this into a peaceable manufacturing 
town, is like the overture to Lodoiska fer as an intro- 
duction to the farce of the Tobacconist. The whole distance 
to this place from Paris is 65 posts and a quarter, but in- 
cluding postes royales, 67 are paid for.—With four horses 
to a carriage, containing four persons and rather heavily 
loaded, we could sometimes accomplish a post in between 
forty and fifty minutes, and were sometimes sixty to seventy, 
and even eighty.—Our usual rate was ten posts and a halt 
jn rather more than eight hours, over pretty even ground. 
The roads through France, nearly as far as Vitteaux, are 
generally very bad: from thence to Morez we found them 
good, though in places rather out of repair; and from 
Morez to Geneva still better, with the exception of the 
descent from the Jura, which is crossed at every few yards 
by water-courses. In a late edition of her book, Miss 
Starke recommends the road from Joigny to Dijon through 
Tonnerre, as being preferable to that through Auaerre 
and Rouvray. (I have omitted to mention that, on leaving 
Auxerre, we met the Dauphin returning from having 
witnessed the embarkation of the expedition to Algiers. 
He was accompanied by three officers, in two very plain 
travelling carriages with few attendants, and without any 
escort.) 

There is a custom amongst the postillions throughout 
France of changing with each other when they meet on 
the road. In the middle of a stage it is as well to allow 
them to do ‘so, as it makes you sure of postillions at the 
post-house you are approaching ; but in the early part of 
astage you run the risk of exchanging fresh horses for 
jaded ones, to say nothing of the delay that must in any 
case occur. The best way of keeping a postillion in order, 
is to tell him, when refractory, that you will cut him down 
to the tariff, which only obliges you to pay jiftcen sous in 
place of the two francs usually given. 

I have mentioned Fontainebleau, Joigny, Vitteaux, 
Dijon, Poligny, and Morez, as the best resting-places. 
As to the hotels—at Fontainebleau all are dear, and I 
should therefore go to the handsomest, which appears to 
be the Grand Hotel Britannique; the Ville de Lyon is 
said to be the most moderate in its charges ; at the Sirene 
they are very attentive, but sufficiently dear. At Sens, 
the Ecu kept by Goisset is an excellent house, and reason- 
able. At Joigny, the Cinq Mineurs is said to be a good 
house. The Te ard, at Auxerre, is comfortable and not 
dear. Instead of staying at Joigny, we went (from Sens) 
to Vermanton, where there is only one hotel, which is both 
dear and bad. At Vitteaua, the Hotel dela Poste has 
comfortable rooms, but bad wine and coffee, at Paris prices. 
At Dijon, the Hotel de la Cloche, kept by Goisset Pére, is 
very good and at moderate charges. The Grand Cerf, at 
Poligny, appears the best of the only two hotels it contains. 
At Morez there is a comfortable house, the Hotel de la 
Poste, but the wines are dear and bad. 

At Geneva there seems little choice between L’Ecu de 
Geneve, L’Hotel du Nord, Les Balances, and La Caronne; 
but the two former command the best views. For any 
lengthened residence at a Swiss hotel, that of Secheron 
seems the best: it is not more than two or three miles 
from Geneva, and is beautifully situated. Miss Starke 
gives the charges at the ¢ables d’héte, &c., correctly: she 
is wrong, however, when she states that persons travelling 
in a private carriage, preceded by acourier, seldom pay 
less per head than three francs for breakfast, five or six for 
dinner, and ten francs each for — and bed. With 
acourier, whose greatest fault was his love of show, and 
who was very likely to have announced ‘‘the Hobsons” 
as ** Une des plus riches familles d Angleterre,” we did 
not pay more than two francs each for breakfast, four for 
dinner, one to one and a half (and in one instance two) 
francs each for tea or coffee, and three and a half to three 
and three-quarters each for rooms.—Our gratuities to 
servants (exclusive of loading and ee or cleaning 
acarriage) were never more than three to four francs a 
day for four persons, and where we stayed for a length of 
tine we gave less—the courier waiting at table. 

From my having entered into so many particulars, you 
will perceive I think it possible that such of your readers 
as contemplate a similar journey may lay aside these tra- 
velling memorandums for their own use. 

I say nothing of ‘‘ spreading vineyards,” ‘ winding 
tivers,” or ‘* romantic villages ;” if the traveller is awake 
he will himself discover their beauties, and if he be asleep 
he had better remain so. 

My next will give you an account of our excursion into 
Savoy, to the Mer de Glace, and back through Geneva 
to Lausanne, with a few notices on Geneva. 

Believe me always, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








BRIEF HEADS ON THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF 
CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP TRADING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The first endeavour of a virtuous mind is to acquire 
property and become ind dent—ind dent of what ? 





‘| Not of your neighbour, not of your fellow-workmen, or of 


the other ranks of society ; for we mustall, in one sense at 
least, be dependent upon each other, to the end of time; 
but independent of poverty, by having the ability from a 
reserved fund, to procure, under all circumstances, the 
comforts and conveniences of life. This is the true 
independence ; the possession of a resource over and 
above immediate wants for old age, sickness, and other 
casualties of life. Hence arose Friendly and Benefit 
Societies, and Saving Banks, where the industrious and 
economical might deposit what could be spared from 
their wages. But a great part of the produce of the 
labour of the working class does not accrue to themselves, 
from their want of knowledge how to apply it, but which 
could, by easy and proper means, be made greatly profit- 
able to them. By what means? By co-operation and 
partnership associations. A number of the labouring 
classes by uniting, forming trading associations, and work- 
ing together, would put the whole surplus produce of their 
labour into a common stock; this surplus produce, how- 
ever, should not lie dead, but be employed at interest. 
How? Notata Banker’s, as the interest would be com- 
ford very stnall, for he uses it again at interest for 

imself. Not at Benefit Societies, for they are also unpro- 
ductive to the best extent. Instead of these ways, the 
surplus produce of the co-operator is laid out in purchases 
for sale in trade, for the benefit of the joint stock; thus 
the produce turns a profit of 20 or 30 per cent. instead of 
8,4, or5. All the corporations of England are co-ope- 
rators. The East India Company, and all chartered 
bodies, are co-operators. The different companies of the 
great corporation of London are co-operators ; for their 
great riches are produced on the principles of co-operation. 
An accumulation and unequal distribution of unemployed 
capital is one of the evils of the present day. A diffusion 
of this inactive capital, by the productive industry of 
many, would greatly benefit the ——— classes, di- 
minish the poor rates, and is to be effected, in a great 
measure, by teaching them how, honestly and indus- 
triously, to employ the whole surplus profits of their la- 
bour. It is a duty the better educated owe to their less 
fortunate brethren: the great mass of the community 
would, ultimately, benefit thereby. In proportion as the 
working classes acquired property, the poor rates would 
diminish in a double ratio. Those who now are upon the 
nies very many at least, would not only cease to be a 

urden to it, but in time would pay toit. Their acquisi- 
tion of property would give a brisker action to trade in all 
its branches: for those who now, from poverty, are stinted 
in their food, their clothing, and their dwellings, would 
be better fed, clothed, and housed, by their own uncramped 
industry ; or, in other words, they would use and consume 
more of every thing in comforts, and probably in luxuries ; 
and by this increase of consumption, the revenue too would 
be improved. Thus a more rapid circulation of the cur- 
rency would take place, and a greater diffusion of active 
capital. This would increase the demand for labour, and 
raise the price of the labourers’ wages ;—so much the 
better, for if money be not paid for productive labour, it 
must be paid in poor rates; and who would hesitate in the 
choice between the reward of industrious workers, scatter- 
ing good around, or paying for idleness in a workhouse ? 
The parochial rates have been materially reduced, and in 
some instances have entirely disappeared in those districts 
in the diocese where the Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
allotted land to the poor to work for their own benefit. 
Trading associations among the working classes would 
have the same effect. As the richer co-operator advanced, 
the poorer would follow; and thus it seems probable there 
would be a constant succession from generation to genera- 
tion, without disturbing that gradation of rank and sub- 
ordination in society, which must ever exist as long as there 
is an inequality in the talents, the industry, the integrity, 
and the perseverance of individuals. After all, co-opera- 
tion is nothing more than what has been almost daily prac- 
tised. An assistant or foreman to a grocer or cabinet-maker, 
who has for a series of years received an annual stipend 
for attending to the busi of his master, has accumu. 
lated some savings, and with these, be thinks proper to 
set up for himself, in order to get the whole produce of 





his own industry; he meets with another of the same 
feelings ; they unite, and co-operate for mutual advantage 





they perhaps never did before, living as lodgers; they, 
now, as householders, use and consume a greater quantity 
of goods of every description, and employ apprentices and 
shop-boys, and working wemen: and thus is society in 
every way beneficially affected. How great then would 
be the advantages to the country, if some scores of such 
people co-operated in partnership in different parts of the 
empire, in the same laudable way! Other great advan- 
tages would, probably, in time grow out of co-opera- 
tion ; as things are now constituted, each man’s gain is 
so much taken from the profits of his neighbour ; hence, 
contending interests create constant disputes and unchris- 
tian-like feelings and conduct. But, in co-operation, indi- 
vidual exertion is the benefit of the whole; each would, 
therefore, look with pleasure on the profitable work of his 
neighbour, the produce being partly his own, as his would 
be of the other—there would be one bond of union by 
interest; thus harmony, mutual good-will, and benevolence 
would very generally prevail, giving the best practical 
illustration of the sublime doctrine of Christianity, of 
* Doing as you would be done by.’ The co-operator must 
then be honest, patient, industrious, sober, charitable, in 
its broad sense ; religious and moral in his conduct. Upon 
the basis of these excellent principles is co-operation to be 
founded. Upon this basis alone can it stand or flourish. 
Banks for Savings, which now only pay about 3 per 
cent., have been a great expense to the country—the in- 
terest paid to the depesitors bring greater than that re- 
ceived from the funds. The Government has incurred 
this expense for the benefit of the people. It is, never- 
theless, an indirect poor-rate paid by taxation. Small 
partnership associations for trade would produce as great 
good, and without the burden to Government Z. 
January 5, 1830. 
Fm —________”F 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTIQUITY.—HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—_—— 

If there be some institutions which it is arrogance toattack, 

there are others which it is effrontery to defend.— Bentham. 

a 

Many makea merit of supporting all institutions, merely 
because they are ancient, and spend a great portion of their 
lives, not in learning any thing themselves, but in quoting 
the learning of others, and defending it against innovation, 
They ascribe to antiquity an authority which no series of 
ages can possess, and set up hackneyed opinions as a stan- 
dard by which to measure the labours of all succeeding 
times ; though what they thus choose to call antiquity was 
but the youth and nonage of mankind, consisting of the 
inexperience attending this period. No age was ever so 
arrogant as to lay down customs which should guide pos- 
terity: every age does that which seems best suited to its 
peculiar circumstances, and becomes wiser than its prede~ 
cessor, merely by laying aside some of its erroneous cus- 
toms. We are doubtless indebted to our fathers for much 
that is valuable. This we receive in virtue of itself, not of 
its antiquity ; for new truths are as good as old ones, only 
the latter have been subservient to the greater number of 
purposes. In like manner, time cannot alter the nature of 
error; but if it claim kindred with antiquity, it is error 
aggravated. No age can have any authority beyond its 
own time; yet it has ever been fashionable to extol 
the practices of antiquity, and to support them by 
authorities drawn from that antiquity itself, though 
it is evident that every age, from the remotest time, 
has been gradually divesting itself of the thraldom of 
ancient prejudices; and it is this gradual and conti- 
nual struggle to get rid of them which constitutes much 
of the glory and improvement of mankind. Through a 
mistaken reverence for usage and precedent, society bows 
to them without at all considering their propriety, and does 
not perceive that this obsequiousness implies the absence 
of all reasoning; and the fact is, that excepting in a few 
fundamental principles, antiquity has been found to be 
wrong. Till Bacon’s time the whole body of learning was 
enveloped in jargon and sophistry. It had been confined 
to comparatively few heads, descending from the Aristote- 
lians through the schoolmen and monks, as guardians and 
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slow to produce an ample and fertilizing stream. Know- 
Jedge disowns the guardianship of sect or party ; and these 
men were rather the preservers of ancient error than the 
promoters of truth. A more humiliating view of mankind 
could not be taken than to consider them bound down to 
follow usage and precedent; and as old men are more te- 
nacious of opinion than young ones, it was doubtless one 
part of the echeme of Divine Providence, that generation 
should succeed generation, and that every fresh race of 
men should bring forward renewed energies in the con- 
templation of himself and his stupendous works, Igno- 
rance, though not a vice, is much less a virtue; and one 
of the greatest blessings of our mortality is, that it frees us 
from the necessity of being instrumental in perpetuating 
errors; for, though these do not become extinct with us, 
they descend to others, who, having begun existence upon 
their own responsibility, are bound, as reasonable creatures, 
to examine the principles upon which that responsibility is 
founded. This reverence for antiquity is allied to super- 
stition, and has been nearly as hurtful in its operation 
upon the affairs of life; and it would be well if men, in 
their pursuits, would follow the method pointed out in 
mathematical learning. Where custom and authority have 
no influence whatever, every part of it has sufficient au- 
thority of itself, and rejects any other. The same method 
might be pursued, though in a less evident degree, in every 
inquiry ; but this is not so, and blind usage prevails yet, 
to an enormous extent, in many institutions, and in none 
more than in those relating to education. 

We observe that an adherence to absurd customs has 
hitherto impeded the progress of the Hamiltonian system, 
which, by the most audacious eophistry ever uttered, has 
been pronounced too simple and too easy to make profound 
scholars. When we meet with these words used on such 
an occasion, we always think of Eton, Westminster, and 
Dublin Colieges. So simple and beautiful, indeed, is the sys- 
tem, that its detached principles must have been acted upon 
in all times and places; but to one man only is due the merit 
of forming them into one great whole. It is, however, 
making irresistible advances; and every one who lifts a 
pen, either for or against it, hastens them: This advance- 
ment will, in process of time, decide the fate of the stupid 
method of the grammar school, with all its antiquity 
about it. What! shall a raw lad from the village school 
be put upon learning the laws of poetry, and the phi- 
losophy of learned languages, without knowing a word 
of them? and shall we be surprised that after wasting 
about one-seventh of the ordinary term of human life 
in this heartless drudgery, that he is unable to acquit 
himself, even tolerably, in a passage of Greek or Latin ? 
He naturally asks, then, is there something intrinsically 
difficult in the nature of language? No; itis the sim- 
plest of all attainments, and hence children will learn any 
language that is spoken to them ; and the principal virtue 
of our system is, that it substitutes, as nearly as may be, 
this oral communication for the lifeless method of the 
schools. As to grammar, it is no part of the business of 
the mere novice; it consists in observations made from 
time to time upon the analogy and collocation of words, 
and no one can be prepared for the study till he has made 
these observations by using the language. Besides, gram- 
mar isan indefinite subject; the sentence which I am 
now writing is deficient in grammatical propriety, accord- 
ing to one form of our language, and yet if it is looked 
into, will be found to contain no violation of any clear 
and established principle. The laws of universal gram- 
mar, however, are few and simple, and may be best un- 
derstood by the pupil in the study of his native language. 

It may be some consolation to those who still stand for 
the old method, to know, that though they are clearly in 


error, it does not impeach their judgment in other respects; | apothecary ? If by the former, [ should be of your opi- 


for it is common enough that men are right in almost all 


subjects, and wrong only in one ortwo. Such was Des | sively, who is able to understand it. The physician, per- 
Cartes with his virtues; Hutchinson with the Newtonian | haps, does not wish the patient to know what he prescribes 
system; Berkely with his universe of ideas; and in rela-| for him, lest prejudice might prompt him to refuse it, or 


losophical schoolmaster of Hofwyl, in Switzerland. He 
opposed the Systeme Naturelle some time ago, but now 
he speaks of doing great things with it, as I learn from a 
friend of his at present in this country. One of the greatest 
mistakes into which writers on this system fall, is that of 
continually confounding language with science: they are 
very different in substance ; language is only **a bundle 
of usages ;"’ science a series of facts which derive no strength 
at all from usage; and the principles of this system will 
apply equally to both subjects, as we shall amply show 
hereafter. W. A. WILLIAMSON. 
Carlisle. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
— - 
TO CLIO. 

Sin,—Had I addressed this letter to the editor, as is 
usual, I should have been frequently much embarrassed 
by being under the necessity of using the pronoun he 
when writing of you, for, of course, I cannot now speak 
of you as a female, and yet how ridiculous it would ap- 
pear to any person who has judged of your sex by your 
signature, and who knows not of the declaration in your 
last letter, if I were to write or speak of you as of a man. 
If my memory do not fail me, Clio is the name of one of 
the nine Muses, who are generally represented by poets 
and painters as young women, and never as young men. 
Perhaps, however, poets and painters have not done right, 
but as I have no means of ascertaining whether it be so 
or not, perhaps you will have the goodness to take pity on 
my ignorance a second time, and in your next letter give 
me your reasons for adopting a signature which has always 
been understood to be a female’s name, and why you did 
not tell Peter Plainway, in yout former correspondence, 
what you have told me respecting your sex. 

Throughout the controversy, Clio, you have acted with 
an ingenuity which has, [ doubt not, excited the admira- 
tion of every one, but you have also acted with a want of 
ingenuousness which has excited the feeling of contempt 
in the same degree. In my last I mentioned one lie (I 
shall not ** mince the matter”) which you had told, and 
for which you have not apologized, and I must now mene 
tion two more instances of the like conduct. You say 
that I numbered my paragraphs, questions, and quotations, 
What your motive for saying this is I cannot tell, unless 
it be that you wish to excite a feeling of ridicule towards 
me. The other lie is of more consequence, for it is the 
support of one of your arguments. You say that when 
you spoke of our medical practitioners, you believed the 
word ** British’? was understood, because you are an En- 
glishman. In your first letter, the one under considera- 
tion, you mentioned “‘the absurdity. of medical practi- 
tioners,” &c. **the medical practitioner,” *‘the physician,” 
but never in one single instance affixed ‘‘ our” to ** medi- 
cal practitioner” or ** practitioners.” Was I not justified 
in saying that the question was not confined to British 
medicine? The mode which you have adopted to secure 
victory to your side is really despicable. 

Your definition of theory is a very bad one. In the 
first place, it is ambiguous, and all definitions ought to be 
as plain as language can make them ; and, in the second 
place, however it is understood, it is not correct. Does 
the physician, when he studies the theory of medicine, 
not consider the practical application thereof? If your 
definition of theory be correct, he does not. 

You and I differ in opinion as to the use of Latin in the 
administration of medicine. You seem to consider it a 
very great absurdity that a physician should prescribe in a 
dead language. By whom, I would ask you, does he in- 
tend the prescription to be read? By the patient or the 


nion; but it is intended for the eyes of the latter exclu- 


ner, and he wisely writes it in a language with which 
the patient is unacquainted.” If the present custom be 
very absurd, how is it that no unprejudiced physician can 
be found who will break through it, and follow the dic. 
tates of common sense? The present practice is not ab. 
surd, and therefore it is adhered to. 

In my first letter I questioned the propriety of the ex. 
pression ‘* most proper,” which you had made use of, 
You last week defended it in a very curious manner, 
namely, by referring me to # passage in Gibbon’s History,+ 
‘*in compassion to my ignorance,” as you term it, and 
you flattered yourself that his authority would be sufficient 
for me. If Gibbon had made use of the expression ** most 
proper” in that sentence, (which he has not, nor any 
thing similar to it,) I should not have been convinced of 
its propriety, for although he is generally correct, he ig 
by no means faultless. At page 75, of the same volume, 
of the same history,t he has used the words ‘* more 
nobly” in an extremely w~ong manner. (See W. A.’s let. 
tersin the last volume of the Kaleidoscope on the impro. 
per use of comparatives.) In my opinion, ‘‘ proper” no 
more admits of comparison than perfect does. While 
upon the subject of grammar, permit me to ask you if you 
think the following is correct; it is in your last letter: 
** My columns are brought into the field of action under 
quite different circumstances than his are.” Perhaps this 
is a slip of the pen, too, but you should take care, Clio, 
to keep your pen a little firmer than you do. Ww. 





*I speak of the generality of patients. 

t ‘I have principally drawn this account from the Zenda. 
vista of M. A’Anguetil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde's 
treatise. It must, however, be confessed, that the studied 
obscurity of a prophet, the figurative style of the East, and 
the deceitful medium of a French or Latin version, may have 
betrayed us into error and heresy in this abridgment of Per. 
sian theology.”——Gibbon’s Rome, v. 1, p. 320, note 10. 

$ “ The golden palace of Nero excited a just indignation, 
but the vast extent of ground which had been usurped by his 
selfish luxury was more nobly filled,” &c.—Jbid, p. 75. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tar Mnemonic Historica Verses which we promised some 
weeks since shall appear next week without fail. 

The narrative recommended by 4 Constant Reader is very 
well adapted for our work, and shall have a place probably 
in our next. 

Mr. Rocerson’s LecrurEs.—We are happy to inform our rea- 
ders that we have been favoured with the report of the 
second course of these interesting lectures, recently de- 
livered at the Liverpool Mechanics’ School of Arts, the first 
portion of which will appear in our next. 

State or France.—-lIt is our intention to insert in the 
Kaleidoscope some of the very interesting letters from 
France which have appeared in some of our leading jour- 
nals, and which are of such a nature that we can introduce 
them into our work without any departure from the cha- 
racter of the Kaleidoscope, or the pledges we have given 
relative to its conduct. We shall commence with an inte- 
resting letter from the London Courter. 

Lares’s communication shall appear in our next. 

We shall avail ourselves of the miscellaneous favours of A. L- 
without loss of time. . 

Tne HAMILTONIAN SystEM.—The letter of An Old Pupil, &e. 
shall have a place in our next publication. 

We have further to acknowledge J. C. S.—B. W.m—§. W. B= 
Reader.—H. BJ. §. P.——Eliza.—H.—J. 0. Low J, F. 
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tion to our present subject, such wos Fellenberg, the phi-| lest he might use it at some future time in a wrong man- 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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